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Art. I. — Der Deutsche in Nord-Amerika. — The Geiinan in 
North America. Stuttgard & Tubingen, 12mo, pp. 124. 
3 818. 

This work is avowed in the preface to be the production 
of a German of rank, M. Von Fiirstenwarther. He was sent 
to America by his half brother, the baron Von Gagern, rep- 
resentative of the German possessions of the king of the 
Netherlands, at the German diet, a gentleman well known 
to such of our readers as have taken the trouble to follow 
the train of proceedings at Frankfort, as one of those who 
must bear a full portion of the blame, whieli attaches to that 
assembly, of having said much and done nothing. M. de 
Gagcrn, in an anonymous introduction to the work before 
us, declares that the extent, to which emigration from 
Germany had reached, and the belief that in the present 
state of things this relief of the country labouring under a 
crowded population was rather a benefit than an evil, united 
with a desire of rescuing the poor emigrants from the suf- 
ferings and oppressions they had hitherto endured, were the 
motives for sending out an ambassador to the United States. 
The work accordingly consists of the instructions given by M. 
de Gagern and his associates to the ambassador, with ex- 
tracts from the letters of the latter, both before and after 
his arrival in America, a report drawn up from those letters, 
and an appendix of various articles of information relative 
to the country, and the state of German emigrants in it. 
These letters, as we are informed by M. de Fursienvvarther 
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2 German Emigration to America. [July* 

himself, in the second number of the Ainerikanischen An- 
sichten, a respectable German paper lately begun in Phila- 
delphia, were sent to the press by M. de Gagern, without 
having been designed by the author himself for publication. 
The instructions consist of twenty-seven articles, of which 
the. first seems to indicate, on the part of the gentlemen 
concerned in this mission, a tolerably exalted opinion of its 
importance. 

«§ 1. You shall and will devote yourself to the service of the 
human race, and of your poor countrymen, whom want or the. 
surplus population drives from Germany. And if destiny has 
precluded you from exerting in other ways a beneficial influence 
on the fortunes of the nations, your spirit may find its compen- 
sation in this.' 

The instructions proceed to state, that the fortunes of the 
German and Swiss emigrants to America are but imperfectly 
known at home, and that many have attempted to call the 
attention of the German public to the subject. The mission 
of M. de Furstenwaither is intended to clear up these doubts, 
and he is directed to begin his inquiries in the ports of the 
Netherlands, examining into the facilities for embarkation 
and the nature of the passage, and the siuation in which 
the emigrant, particularly the poor emigrant, finds himself 
on landing. This last is a favourite topic of declamation 
with those of the German writers, who are employed by the 
governments to write down emigration, and to vilify Amer- 
ica, in order more effectually to dishearten the emigrants. 
We have seen the most moving, and we may add, the most 
exaggerated accounts of the treatment of the redemptioners 
in this country, who are stated by these writers to be sold 
as slaves in the American markets. The ninth article of 
M. de Gagern's instructions indicates a more correct concep- 
tion of the state of the case. 

' § 9. It has been said, that on the landing of emigrants without 
means, contracts of service are formed, by which the American 
pays the expenses of the passage, and remunerates himself by a 
term of years of service. In this there is no injustice, and it 
seems in fact necessary. But are the conditions on both sides, 
in general, observed V &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Weems, in his Life of Washington, informs 
us, that among the methods which the English officers made 
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use of to inspire their Hessian mercenaries with valour, it 
was usual to tell them that the Americans were savages, and 
made a rule of eating their prisoners. A relic of some such 
lurking fear seems to have dictated the 18th paragraph of 
these instructions, « What are the relations of the German 
planter with the savages ?' 

The closing article in the instructions is thus conceived. 

'§ 27. As there is throughout nothing secret in jour instruc- 
tions, you are at liberty to show them and appeal to them on all 
occasions. You speak in the name of a society of respectable and 
philanthropic Germans, and upon objects, which, if duly explain- 
ed, must every where meet with open doors. We are resolved 
no longer to witness the scenes of suffering, which this year has 
produced, nor this perplexity of notions and plans. We wish to 
extend a helping hand to ail, and to promote, with all our activity, 
the good of b;>th hemispheres.' 

This document being subscribed by M. de Gagern, as the 
minister plenipotentiary of the king of the Netherlands to the 
German diet, and fortified as well with the Dutch seal of 
state, as the private arms of the worthy plenipotentiary, may 
seem to deserve the formal notice we have thus taken of it. 

M. de Fiiistenwarther's first letter is dated Amsterdam, 
July 3, 1817". He thus expresses himself with regard to the 
condition of the emigrants in the Dutch ports. 

' 1 have found the misery of the greater part of the emigrants 
greater, and the condition of all more forlorn and helpless, than I 
could have imagined. If our governments do not feel their obli- 
gation to do any thing to relieve it, humanity and the honour of 
the German name call upon you, to do something forthwith to re- 
lieve the present distress ; and if further emigration is permitted 
in future, to devise some measures for its better regulation. On my 
journey hither, I encountered whole troops of returning families, 
who, deprived of every thing, were begging their way back. At 
Cologne the government [the Prussian] had made provision that 
a great number should be stopped, taken care of, and sent back to 
their homes. Inconceivably great however is the number of those 
unhappy persons iu Holland, where all the towns are overflowing 
with them. 

< The Swiss emigrants, in general, are best off. Their govern- 
ment concerns itself more for them. They do not lose their citi- 
zenship at home, as the Wiiitembergers do ; who are obliged to 
make a formal renunciation of it in the passport, which they re- 
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ceive,to leave the kingdom. The Swiss, on the contrary, receive 
what is called a certificate of home, and if they find themselves 
deceived in their expectations and choose to return, are welcomed 
back with paternal kindness. Nay, in such a case, each one re- 
ceives two Louis d'ors for his expenses back, from the Swiss con- 
sul, with an addition of three florins a week to the sick. The 
same indulgences are also enjoyed by the emigrants from the 
[French] provinces of Lothringia and Alsace.' 

This humane and politic treatment of the unfortunate Swiss 
and French emigrants, forms a striking contrast with the 
neglect experienced, according to M. de Fiirstenwarther's re- 
port, by the Germans, particularly the Wurtembergers. We 
have been in formed that a very onerous property tax, in addition 
to the renunciation of citizenship, is imposed on all emigrants 
from the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. It is possible that this 
cruel imposition may have been abolished by the present 
king, who gave a proof of his humanity on his accession to 
the throne, in the great year of scarcity, 1816, by selling the 
menagerie of his royal father, and distributing to the starv- 
ing populace of Stuttgard a large quantity of potatoes, which 
had been amassed for his majesty's kangoroos and elephants. 

From the sketch of contract (or the passage to America, 
we extract the following articles. 

* Such as are in a condition to do it, pay their passage in Am- 
sterdam, a man or woman 170 florins or 68 dollars. 

' Children under four years are free. 

4 From 4 to 14 years 85 florins or 34 dollars. 

4 From 14years and onward 170 florins or 68 dollars. 

' Those who are unable to pay in Amsterdam, and are to pay in 
America, are charged a man or woman 180 florins or 76 dollars, 
and under 14 and over 4 years half that sum. 

' Every one, thus contracting to pay his passage in America, is 
bound to do it within ten days after his arrival. In case of death, 
if it'bappen when the voyage is more than half made, the surviv- 
ing friends are holdcn to pay the passage of the deceased ; if be- 
fore the passage be half made, no passage money is to be paid. 

' The provisions stipulated are dealt out on tlie principle of full 
portions to those who pay full fare, half portions to the half fares, 
and children nothing, as follows :— 

'Sundays, alb. of beef with barley two cups to five fares, [in 
soup, we suppose.] 

' Mondays, a lb. of flour and a lb. of butter for the whole week. 

' Tuesdays, £ lb. fat boiled with pease, 3 cups for 5 fares. 
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( Wednesdays, a lb. of flour. 

' Thursdays, a lb. of beef with potatoes, a quarter of a peck 

[Fass] to 5 fares. 
1 Fridays, £ lb. of rice. 
' Saturdays, £ lb. fat with pease, 3 cups for 5 fares, a lb. cheese, 

and 6 lbs. bread for the week. 
' A jug of beer and another of water per day : instead of the 
beer which sours, water is given for a part of the voyage. More- 
over half the water assigned is for cooking.' 

With regard to the persons, who conduct the trade of ship- 
ping these emigrants, we need add little to what is said page 
343 of our last volume. It is enough to observe, that from 
the nature of the case, the commissaries employed in this 
business in the Dutch ports, are by no means likely to be 
Americans, and that the names given by M. de Fiiistenwar- 
ther, as the names of the agents in this business, are all for- 
eign. The following extract from a letter dated at the Hel- 
der, July 7, 1817, will give our readers an idea of the extent 
of this sort of business. 

< I was this morning on board of a vessel, formerly a Russian 
ship of the line, which a Dutchman had bought on account of the 
Rudolfi whom I mentioned in a former letter, for the sake of 
carrying German emigrants to Philadelphia. There are already 
four or five hundred souls on board, and the vessel will not sail 
till she has her complement of passengers.' 

The following facts may be new to some of our readers, 
and will show that the interest of these unfortunate emi- 
grants would have been promoted, had there been more 
truth in the assertion of our brethren of the Quarterly Review, 
that this trade * is confined to American vessels.' They 
are contained in a letter dated Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1817. * 

' As soon as a vessel arrives with such passengers, it is imme- 
diately advertised by the captains in the papers. Mechanics and 
farmers, sometimes from a distance, repair to the vessel, select 
such persons as they wish, and pay their fare to the captain ; 
and a particular contract is made, by which they are bound to 
service for a term of years. Commonly also the vessels are vis- 
ited by some members of the German society under whose in- 
spection these transactions take place. They also inform them- 
selves, as to the treatment of the passengers on the passage, and 
institute a strict investigation if circumstances seem to require 
it : but it stops here, except it he in the case of American ships. 
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Not a year since arrived a Prussian ship with passengers, whose 
captain had been guilty of the most shameful abuses, particularly 
of the females, on board. The affair excited universal indigna- 
tion in the city. An account of it reached Germany, and was 
inserted in the Gazette of Cologne, and orders were accordingly 
given to the Prussian consul, who arrived here a few days ago, to 
investigate the affair with the greatest severity, and report thereon. 
This summer also the treatment on board the brig Hope, captain 
Klein, of Amsterdam was highly reprehensible. I send you the 
protocol of the investigation. 

* The German society proposes only to relieve and assist, as 
much as possible, the destitute emigrants. They have done much 
for their German brethren. But the number of emigrants this 
year was out of proportion of the means of the society. Their 
number is estimated at six thousand, and many more are still 
expected.' p. 19, 20. 

We took occasion, in quoting the first article of M. de 
Furstenw aether's instructions, to insinuate an opinion that the 
notions entertained by himself and the gentlemen who deput- 
ed him, of the importance of the objects of his mission, were 
somewhat too elevated. That this was not- an unnecessary 
remark, may be confirmed from the following murmur from 
a letter dated Nov. 15. 

' I am just beginning to be known, and am obliged to put up 
with taking many a fruitless step. For you are not to imagine 
that a very great interest is felt here in my mission. This does 
net lie in the American character.' 

This is truly edifying ; we have been so used to being com- 
plimented with these courteous salutations by our Knglish 
brethren, that we had begun really to put on a little sad and 
sober diffidence, and doubt whether we were not after all a 
degenerate race. But to hear the deputy of the plenipoten- 
tiary of the Dutch king, at the German diet, because in seven- 
teen days after he had arrived in Philadelphia from Amster- 
dam, without speaking a word of the language, his mission 
had excited little interest, to hear this worthy gentleman talk- 
ing of what does or does not dwell in the American char- 
acter, has cheered us up a little, and given us courage to en- 
counter the flattering notice which our brethren at Edinburgh 
or London may take of the calumnies of the next shop-keep- 
er sent out to explore us. Whatever they may now report to 
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our discredit, and however gravely their calumnies may be 
reviewed, we shall be able to say 

Th'< following circumstance strikes as quite unexpected and 
curious. It is from a letter dated Baltimore, 26 Nov. 1817. 

' There arrived this summer a ship from Amsterdam, address- 
ed to Mr. Graff, one of the richest merchants in this place. A 
J;reater part of the passengers had not paid their freight. Two 
amilies were bought by free negroes, of which there is a large 
number in Maryland. This disgusted the Germans in Baltimore 
to the degree, that they, and among them Mr. Graff himself the 
consignee of the ship, without whose knowledge the thing had tak- 
en place, immediately re->ought them, and formed an association 
to prevent the recurrence of any such degrading abuse.' p. *7. 

We add, from the same letter, the following fact, in re- 
gard to which we apprehend our author to labour under a 
mistake : the result of misinformation from the sugar-boiler. 

* I have accidentally made the acquaintance of a German, who 
has been long an inhabitant of the state of Kentucky, and has es- 
tablished a sugar manufactory there. He has travelled through 
all the western states, and "l am indebted to him for many noti- 
ces. He assures me that this summer Germans had been engag- 
ed by speculators, and publicly sold at auction to the highest bid- 
der, and, according to him, Dutch or while staves is there a com- 
mon expression.' 

We are the more inclined to doubt a part of this anecdote, 
as we have observed our southern and western brethren to be 
very sparing of the word stave, even when applied to the 
blacks. 

The following extract will give our readers some idea of 
the views entertained by the American government, on the 
subject of encouraging emigration. It is from a letter dated, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1817. 

< I have been presented in Washington by Tenkate [?] to Mr. 
Adams, the secretary of state. 1 should have gladly avoided these 
formalities, but could not well excuse myself. Tenkate bad fore- 
warned me that I should find in the secretary of state a dry and 
extremely cold man. On the contrary, 1 found him extremely 
polite and friendly toward me. He heard me at first, with great 
attention, and interrupted me afterwards frequently in the course 
of my remarks. 1 gave him your pamphlet On my second vis- 
it, he asked me if 1 had instructions. 1 felt myself obliged in 
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truth to answer in the affirmative, and professed myself ready to 
show them. His reply in substance was as follows : That it had 
hitherto been the supposition of the government, that the Euro- 
pean states, and particularly the German powers, were not pleas- 
ed with emigration : and that therefore from motives of poli- 
cy, and not to disturb the friendly understanding with such pow- 
ers, it had not directly encouraged the emigration, or at any rate 
had avoided the appearance of wishing to encourage it. If how- 
ever it could be made certain, that the German princes would 
throw no obstacles in the way of emigration, there might perhaps 
arise a greater inclination on the part of the American govern- 
ment to conspire with them in aiding it : though, added the secre- 
tary, rather out of kindness towards the emigrants themselves. For 
(this is the judicious remark of M. de Furstenwarther] either 
rom principle and conviction, or national pride, they have or af- 
fect to have, throughout America, a great indifference toward for- 
eign emigration, and appear to be of opinion that, even without 
this aid, the population of the United States increases rapidly 
enough.' pp. 28, 29. 

At the conclusion of the extracts from M. de Fiirstenwar- 
ther's letters, follows a ' report on German emigration' to 
America, in which little is contained of moment, that had not 
previously appeared in the extracts. Some pains were taken 
in the Quarterly Review of Fearon, to impress upon the Brit- 
ish public the belief, that the trade in the transportation of 
redemptioners was confined to ourselves, and the reviewer was 
so unguarded, as to assert in his own person, that ' the infa- 
mous traffic is confined exclusively to American vessels.' In 
our notice of Mr. Walsh's Appeal in the last number of this 
journal, we quoted the passage from his work, in which this 
false and injurious statement is refuted. The following tes- 
timony of M. de Furstenwarther will settle the question, if it 
still remain one. 

' It is usually Dutch, but occasionally also American, Swedish, 
Russian, and English vessels, which transport the emigrants to 
America. The ships made use of in this service are commonly 
of the worst quality, old, and unseaworthy, and the commanders 
sent in them ignorant, inexperienced, and brutal characters. 
The American ships are the best, and deserve the preference before 
the others, 'lhey sail quicker, the treatment is better, and the re~ 
sponsibility of the captains is greater.'' pp. 33, 44. 

Among the reasons which prevent the resort of this class 
uf emigrants to New York, our author mentions a law of that 
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state, by which the captains of the vessels in which they 
come are obliged to give security that the emigrants shall not 
become a burden to the state or city. 

Several laws have been passed in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia for the protection of the redemptioners, and M. de Fiir- 
stenwarther expresses his opinion that the provisions of these 
laws are adequate. He complains, however, that they are 
scarce pretended to be put in execution against foreign ships, 
and that they are but imperfectly executed against the Ameri- 
can captains. Among these laws is one, which obliges the cap- 
tain of the vessel to support the redemptioners gratis for thir- 
ty days after their arrival ; after this period he is allowed to 
charge their board. In case the captain is compelled to bind 
out his redemptioners for a less sum than the amount of the 
passage, then the persons so bound out are obliged to enter 
into a farther bond, to pay the remainder of the debt, after 
tlie expiration of the first indenture. These indentures are 
made under the inspection of an officer appointed for that pur- 
pose by the government of the state, who keeps a list of all 
the emigrants, with a note of the place where they are bound. 
The extreme term of service in ordinary cases for adults is 
four years, and two years the shortest term. Children, un- 
der four years old, are not hound, but follow their parents, 
and are at liberty when the parents are. Males, over four 
years, are bound to serve till they are twenty -one, and females 
till they are eighteen years old. Six weeks' schooling annu- 
ally is stipulated for the children, and two suits of clothes, 
one of which is to be new, at the expiration of their term of 
service. It is also provided by the law, that no redemptioner 
shall be bound out of the state of Pennsylvania without his 
consent ; that man and wife shall not be separated but by mu- 
tual consent, nor children taken from their parents hut in ex- 
treme cases. The efforts of the German societies are con- 
fined to pecuniary relief of the emigrants, who are wholly 
destitute, and their activity has been checked for want of 
funds. There pre two of these societies in Philadelphia, one 
in 3Vew York, and one in Baltimore. 

From the 12th of July, the day <of the arrival of the first 
ship with redemptioners in 1817, up to the beginning of 
1818, there arrived nineteen vessi-ls, bringing passengers of 
this class to the number of more than 6000. 
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So far from looking upon this indenture as a hardship, our 
author expresses his opinion that it is a benefit to the needy 
emigrant, and says, that many even of those who pay their 
passage in Holland, bind themselves, in like manner, on their 
arrival here, for the sake of being immediately provided for 
in a strange land, — learning the language by going of neces- 
sity into an American family, and laying up in the purchase 
money a little capital for future support. Our author adds, 
that the treatment of the emigrants while in service is so kind 
and good, that just complaints are oftenermade by the mas- 
ters, that their servants run away, than by the servants that 
they are ill treated. Among the classes of emigrants most 
likely to be employed, our author enumerates masons, carpen- 
ters, cabinet-makers, wagonners, coopers, smiths, shoe-mak- 
ers, tailors, and bakers; and as least likely to find employment, 
all those whose trades are connected with the arts of luxury. 
Persons of both sexes, from fourteen to twenty years of age, are 
most sought for, ' and it is a great folly,' says our judicious au- 
thor, 'when women of eiglity years old wander over, as hap- 
pened in one instance last summer.' The greater part of the 
German emigrants remain in Pennsylvania, from which with- 
out their consent they cannot be carried. Our author how- 
ever informs us, that he saw a letter from forty such persons, 
who had entered into indentures in Ohio, and who were con- 
tented with their treatment and condition. The following 
observation will show the correct and discriminating charac- 
ter of our author's observations. 

' «/S great part of the population of the United States consists 
of blacks, especially in the Southern States. The German agrees 
but poorly with them. He is regarded by them, with envy and 
jealousy. It is degrading to the German name and character, to 
have the German stand on a similar footing with them. The 
natural cunning of the Negro, his superiour aexterity, and fluen- 
cy in English, give him too great an advantage over the simple, 
good-natured German peasant. He considers himself [the Ne- 
gro] as of a higher nature, and looks down upon the poor German. 
The latter is confounded in treatment with the blacks, nay is 
often treated worse." p. 55. 

Our author, among other points, was instructed to inquire 
into the possibility of introducing an hereditary tenantry on 
large landed estates. He does not appear to have been in- 
formed of the state of our laws in this respect. 
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' Hereditary contracts between large landed proprietors and 
colonists, in the German way, are not usual. I am unable to as- 
sign at this time the particular obstacles, that may stand in their 
way. Meantime there seems a general prejudice against them, as 
a feudal institution. It is only in New York that such large pro- 
prietors enter into hereditary contracts with their tenantry, in the 
European manner, in which, however, they have more their own 
interest in view, than that of their tenants, [in Europe the land- 
lord having in view more the tenant's interest than his own.] But 
these are only exceptions In this free country, each one loves 
to possess a property of his own, and finds not only a possibility 
but a facility of so doing.' p. 64. 

The following pretty tender question in our author's in- 
structions — ' Are the Germans esteemed in America ?' is an- 
swered in a calm, impartial way, which we are sure will 
please our readers. 

' Is the German esteemed in America? Personally he is esteem- 
ed, like others, without reference to their descent or nation, when 
he is rich or distinguished for public services. Schneider [Sny- 
der], the last governor of Pennsylvania, was of German origin. 
The path to offices and posts of honour is open to every German. 
He is in genera! esteemed for his industry, frugality, love of home, 
for his honesty, and his peaceable temper; qualities which still 
characterise the German and his descendants in America, particu- 
larly the farmers. Pennsylvania owes to the Germans her univer- 
sally acknowledged superiority over all the other states in respect 
to agriculture. The German emigrant is more welcome than the I- 
rishman or the Frenchman. The last particularly are no favour- 
ites with the Americans. Personally, they are disliked, notwith- 
standing the public sympathy once felt in the fortunes and prin- 
ciples of the French nation. 

But notwithstanding this, a great undervaluing of the German 
name and nation is evident in America. The Americans, them- 
selves too young to deserve the name of a nation, possess neverthe- 
less a national pride beyond that of any people in the old world, 
and look down with disdain on those [?] from whom the first germ 
of their improvement came. Of none however have the Americans 
a poorer opinion than of the Germans. The main reason of this 
is perhaps the political insignificance of the German nation, and 
the consequent want of conscious importance and of arrogance 
of its individuals ; to which cause also it is to be ascribed that so 
little justice is done to the Germans by the other European na- 
tions. With no land have the Americans had so few important 
relations, as with Germany. For want of other means of infor- 
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mation, they judged of her from the degree of improvement, from 
the character, and the external appearance of the individuals, 
whom they were accustomed to see landing on their shores, of 
whom the mass certainly was not calculated to give them a fa- 
vourable opinion of their countrv. The number of Germans of 
education who have visited this country or settled in it was al- 
ways very small. It is finally undeniable, that the irregularities 
and abuses in the emigrations of the last years, the wretched con- 
dition of the greater part of those who arrived here, and their 
still more wretched moral condition, tended highly to strengthen 
these unfavourable impressions.' pp. 68,69. 

The emigration from Germany to Pennsylvania began very 
early, in the time of Penn, Germ an town was founded by a 
colony of emigrants from Griesheim in the Palatinate. In 
171" the emigration was so great, that the governor of the 
province expressed his apprehensions of the evil consequen- 
ces, which might result from having too many foreigners 
contiguous to each other, or, on the other hand, too many 
scattered separately among the Indians. In 1754, there land- 
ed 5000 emigrants in Philadelphia ; but we apprehend our 
author to have been misled by his authorities, when he 
supposes that half the population of Pennsylvania is German 
or of German descent. 

The German language is fast disappearing, particularly in 
the large towns, and no person is allowed to sit on a jury in 
Pennsylvania, who cannot understand English. According 
to our author, the children of German parents are commonly 
ashamed of the country and language of their fathers, so that 
in the third generation, at the present day, the traces of their 
origin disappear. This disinclination is greater in the higher 
than in the lower orders of society, and in this respect, says 
M. de Fiirstenwarther, the German society at Philadelphia is 
unworthy at least of its name, as a greater part of its mem- 
bers are desirous of having its transactions in English. 

Our author complains that the German language is not 
kept up in its purity in America, hut. is fast passing over into 
a corrupted English dialect. We doubt not this remark 
is just, but we take the liberty to observe that it comes with 
no very good grace from M. de Furstenwarther, whose own 
pages teem with words unacknowledged by the present stand- 
ards of his native language. In the very sentence, in which 
he announces the transition of the German into a corrupt 
English dialect, he uses a barbarous word himself, and his 
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pages are full of such terms as details, prekcer, supponirt, dis- 
ponibel, progressive, and nivellirend, none of which ought 
to find admittance into the works of a correct writer of the 
German language. There are nineteen German newspapers 
in Pennsylvania, and two in Ohio and Maryland. 

Under the head of religion, M. de Furstenwarther informs 
us, that there are eight hundred German churches in America. 
He complains of the gradual encroachments of the English 
language upon the pulpit. The Germans in America, ac- 
cording to his* statement, evince much piety and religious zeal. 
The preachers complain that the brethren from their native 
country, who have arrived within the last thirty years, are 
deficient in this respect, and set their faces against preaching 
three times a day. His remark that there is no theological 
faculty at the American universities, is singularly unfortu- 
nate, since it has been perhaps the fault of these establish- 
ments, a fault, if it be one, growing out of the nature of 
things, to have given a disproportionate share of attention to 
theological education. 

M. de Furstenwarther, whom we have observed in a con- 
temporary German paper, the Deutscher Freund, published 
by Dr. Schseffer of New York, to be charged with a little 
aristocratical feeling, seems to hint with no great complacen- 
cy at the political notions of his countrymen in America. 

' The German in America, particularly in the country, distin- 
guishes himself for a trait of character not known at home, and for 
which he is there not thought calculated, 1 mean as a zealous demo- 
crat, though still as a quiet citizen. I cannot but add, that this new 
trait in his character, by being associated with certain other old and 
permanent features, is far from rendering him more amiable. The 
Hessians who, in the war of the revolution, served in the English 
army, and of whom the greater part remained in America, are 
said, in this respect, to distinguish themselves in a peculiar man- 
ner by their strong democratic politics, rudeness, coarseness, and 
obstinacy.' p. 79. 

Our author, p. 79, &c. gives an account of the colonies 
founded on a large scale by foreign emigrants. That of Har- 
mony under liapp is curious, but is well known to our readers 
from Melish's travels, Birkbeck's letters, and other sources. 

* The Swiss colony called Vevay on the Ohio was founded in 
1813. In 1814, the spot where the little town of Vevay stands, 
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was covered with wood. In February of that year the first house 
•was built, and there are now (18 17) more than eighty houses, 
•with several public buildings. A newspaper also is printed here. 
This colony, as well as that of New Switzerland, also on the 
banks of the Ohio, has cultivated the vine with success. Their 
wine is placed by the side of the best claret.' [?] 

M. de Furstenvvarther, after a residence of four months in 
America, to which he probably came unacquainted with the 
language, as we infer from the delight with which he scatters 
about his English words when his own tongue affords those 
which are perfectly synonymous, and after having travelled 
throughout the whole of America from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington, a distance of full one hundred and fifty geographical 
miles, closes his report in the following highly pungent and 
philosophical strain. 

< With such advantages, on the part of the United States, 
■which every impartial man will recognize with me, and with all 
the facility, particularly of the material life, I cannot conceal 
some defects and dark sides. In this country there is no idea, 
nay not a distant suspicion, of a higher and finer existence, at 
least on this earth. There is a want of every thing which can 
adorn and ennoble it, of every variety of better enjoyment and en- 
tertainment. Coarse materialism and interest are the character 
and leading principle of the inhabitants : — A want of sociality, 
contemptible pride, reserve, and coarseness, discover themselves 
in the multitude, and repel the European of education and feeling. 
Such an one will of course feel himself at first extremely unhappy 
and solitary in this country ; it cannot please him. Although 
there be much in Europe, that he cannot and ought not praise, com- 
parisons, which he will have daily occasion to make, will force 
from him the silent or open confession that still much is better 
there, If the Americans are justly proud of their civil freedom, 
and of their freedom in thinking, speaking, and printing, and in 
the social life, they still know not that higher freedom of the soul 
which is to be found only in Europe, and I say it boldly, most 
abundantly in Germany. With all their freedom, they are still 
slaves of their narrow views, of their ignorance of every thing 
but what is local and practical, and of their national prejudi- 
ces. 

' Such are the impressions of all on their arrival in this coun- 
try, such are the coinciding feelings and judgments of all, even 
long after their arrival. By degrees only do they get used to the 
country, after they have formed to themselves a sphere of their 
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own, or after their gradually awakening pride as free citizens ex- 
tinguishes the recollections of the advantages of their native 
land.' pp. 90, 91. 

On the first perusal of these spirited remarks, we were, to 
use an expressive vulgarism, at a loss to know what the 
author would be at. We felt, to be sure, a becoming sympa- 
thy with M. de Fiirsteivwarther, in the distressing necessity in 
which we supposes! he found himself of making a flourish, and 
softening to himself the bitter pill of « freedom in thinking, 
speaking, printing, and social life,' which must have been so 
oppressive to a native of the Palatinate. Still, however, we 
did not exactly understand, why America should pay so heavi- 
ly the penalty of his annoyance ; when it would have been 
quite as eloquent and sentimental to abuse the French or the 
English, who have, it seems, but an inferior portion of that 
« higher freedom of the soul,' which is ' for the most part on- 
ly found in Germany.' But we are helped to the key of these 
fine sentences, in the publication of a countryman (in descent 
and language at least) of M. Furstenwarther, the Deutscher 
Freund, to which we have already alluded. The passage is 
worth translating. After quoting the sentences which we 
have ourselves just given, the respectable editor of the 
Deutscher Freund adds, < Indeed " where such defects and 
dark sides exist," things must, to be sure, be in a bad condi- 
tion. But how thankful ought not we Americans to be, that 
after all we are no such moles, as the author would make us. 
It is some comfort to us poor beings, that there are also just 
descriptions of the American character in Germany. They 
know very well there, " that there is a want" of a nobility in 
America, but at the same time they have proofs enough there 
that we have in this country some " ideas and suspicions of a 
higher and finer existence." God be thanked we have much 
here, on this American " earth," calculated " to adorn and 
ennoble life." An order of nobility to be sure we have not. 
In American the little word von is not necessary to make a 
man noble.' 

An appendix of twenty or thirty pages, concluding with a 
pompous epilogue from M. de Gagern, "closes this work. We 
have but a few remarks to make on the general subject. 

The first is, that we cannot but wish our government 
might find it politically expedient, to hold out all fair and 
reasonable encouragement to European, particularly Swiss 
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and German, emigration. We somewhat doubt M. de Fiir- 
stenw arther's authority for his ' especially,' attached to the 
German princes, when he says Mr. Adams mentioned an un- 
willingness to offend the foreign powers, as the cause why 
emigration is not encouraged hy our government. So that 
England, and France, and Russia took no offence, we imag- 
ine little anxiety would be felt by Mr. Adams, about what 
might be said of his policy at Stuttgard or Carlsruhe. But 
we cannot suppose that any of the German princes, surely that 
any one who has read M. de Fii stenw aether's book, could 
object to those measures at least being taken by our govern- 
ment, which would save the thousands of their poor loving 
subjects, which emigrate, from rotting on the passage or 
starving in the streets of Philadelphia and Baltimore. We 
are willing to go farther, and to say that we think our coun- 
try a gainer by this emigration. We have land enough to 
support, and government enough to rule millions more than 
our country yet contains ; — and though we are far from 
thinking very highly of that ♦ finer freedom of the soul,' 
which the German redemptioners bring with them, we do not 
know but they will stand a tolerably fair comparison with 
our own domestic emigrants. They will want to be sure the 
Yankee enterprize and industry, which M. de Fiirstenwar- 
ther well assigns as a reason, why they should not attempt to 
serve as pioneers, on the great march of population toward the 
west : but they are labourers, orderly labourers, and bring 
with them a better agriculture than they find. It has some- 
times occurred to us that German redemptioners might be made 
the means of gradually rooting out negro slavery from among 
us. Every one, who has speculated on the great problem of 
emancipation, has felt that the case in America presents a dif- 
ficulty unknown in the abolition of English villeinage, or the 
ancient Roman servitude, viz. that of procuring a regularly 
and gradually increasing supply of white labour, to take 
place of the gradually diminishing amount of black labour. 
We suppose that no free white would labour on a plan- 
tation, certainly not in a field, partly tilled by negroes. And 
thus it is impossible to take the first step. But here is 
a practicable mode of obtaining a supply of labour, to which 
this difficulty would not apply, and which is likely to be 
much more productive and efficient, than the purely involun- 
tary labour of slaves. A supply of this kind would tend to 
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diminish the demand for slaves, and of coarse to check their 
increase, and in this only way lead to the gradual disappear- 
ance of the colour. For we are convinced that every scheme 
of colonization, if it do not act as a bounty on the multipli- 
cation of blacks, can have no effect in diminishing their num- 
bers in this country. The inevitable tendency of coloniza- 
tion will be that, which is so much deplored in poor laws, that 
of being regarded as a resource and provision for a certain 
amount of blacks, and thus directly encouraging their in- 
crease. 

The objection, that the general cause of humanity would 
gain little by the substitution of a degraded class of the Ger- 
man white labourers, in the place of the black ones, disap- 
pears, when you recollect that the great difficulty in abolishing 
negro slavery, is the colour. You can do nothing with the man 
when you have emancipated him ; he is an inferior marked 
person, with whom you will apt associate nor amalgamate j 
and who, in large numbers, bound together by this strong 
physical bond of community, may prove no agreeable mem- 
ber of your body politic. Once remove the obstacle of colour, 
and the physical inferiority that commonly goes with it, and 
the case of American slavery would be that of English vil- 
einage and ancient servitude all the world over : — And the 
redemptioner, in a few ages, might grow up into an enlight- 
ened citizen, by the same process, which has turned serfs 
and vassals into nobility, and gentry, and clergy. 

We have been unable to suppress our vexation at the nar- 
rowness of view, betrayed by M. dc Fiirstenwarther and his 
friend M. de Gagern, in wishing and striving to keep up the 
German peculiarities of their countrymen in America ; in 
sighing over the corruption and approaching loss of the lan- 
guage ; and in projecting plans for counteracting the causes 
by which their amalgamation with the country in which 
they live is brought about. By what inconceivable perversi- 
ty are these gentlemen brought to think, that it is an advan- 
tage to speak a language which your neighbour cannot un- 
derstand, to be ignorant of the language in which the laws of 
the land you live in are made and administered, and to shut 
yourself out, by a judaic nationality of spirit and manners, 
from half the social privileges of life? M. de Fiirstenwar- 
ther doubtless laments that a pestilent uniformity of language 
has taken place in Germany, to the confounding of those val- 
Jtfew Seiies, No. ?. $ 
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uable dialects of Celtic, Teutonic, Wendish, Magyar, Ro- 
man, and Turkish, which have penetrated the interior, or 
skirted the borders of his native country in various ages. How 
unfortunate that the descendants of the Picts and Scots, 
Banes and Normans, do not each speak the language which 
their ancestors spoke one or two thousand years ago in Eng- 
land ; and how enviable the condition of that state, which M. 
de Furstenwai'ther's half brother represents in the German 
diet, we mean the kingdom of the Netherlands, where the 
orators in parliament are obliged to debate in French, Dutch, 
and Blemish ! Though we must own we think this latter 
circumstance might have a happy effect in our country, in 
diminishing the zeal of debating, that sore evil in the land. 
Were our leaders in Congress, who thinkitincumbent on them- 
selves to make a long speech on every question that comes up, 
obliged to translate their harangue, first into Chickahominy, 
and then into Kickapoo, we apprehend it would prove a 
damper even to Mr. Randolph himself. We are not sure, in 
fact, that an attempt is not making to introduce this excel- 
lent practice of polyglot debate ; having, in the reported 
speeches of the last session, observed many words and phras- 
es utterly foreign to any of the meagre list of languages with 
which we happen to be conversant ourselves. Till some such 
practice, however, be introduced, we recommend to all Ger- 
man and olher emigrants, and particularly to their superiors 
who advise them, instead of wishing to cherish and keep up 
their peculiarities of language and manners, to get over and 
forget them as soon as possible ; remembering, that from the 
days of the tower of Babel to the present, confusion of tongues 
has ever been one of the most active causes of intellectual and 
political misunderstanding and confusion. 

Did we not fear that our comment had already outrun the 
importance of the text, we should hint at the state of things 
in Germany, disclosed by this prodigious emigration. We 
passed, not a year ago, through the kingdom of Wurtemberg, 
and along the banks of tiie Rhine, the countries from which 
the great march of emigration proceeds. All Europe does 
not afford a finer and more lovely land : the highest culti- 
vation, the finest forests, the richest products, tiie best roads, 
every tiling which would seem to belong to a happy country ; 
all those advantages which we suppose M. de Fiirstenuatther 
means by his ' material existence,' and in which we really 
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wish we were as well off as he describes us. Yet it is from 
these delightful regions that every one, who can ride or walk 
away, from children at the breast to women eighty years old, 
is flying as from a pestilence, not tempted to stay by that 
fine freedom of the soul, of which our author will have it 
there is so much in Germany. Now we apprehend that it is 
precisely those fine moral comforts which are wanting « in Eu- 
rope, nay we say it boldly, in Germany most of all.' In 
some parts of Europe there is more wealth, in most there is 
more artificial refinement, and more learning, than in Ameri- 
ca ; but in none is there much freedom either of soul or body ; 
most in England, but not enough there. The tyranny is of a 
different kind in different places. In one it is the dispropor- 
tionate wealth of the aristocracy, as in England ; and in one 
it is the unbalanced despotism of the government, as in Ger- 
many : hut in all it is freedom, liberty, confidence, equality 
of rights, when there is equality of merit, which are wanted : 
a want which is poorly supplied by pictures and statues, by 
fleets and armies, nay by fine poetry and prose ; — though 
these arc all excellent in their way. 



Art. II. — Letters from Geneva and France, written during a 
residence of between two and three years in different parts 
of those countries, and addressed to a Lady in Virginia, by 
her Father. Boston, printed for Wells & Lilly, 1819. 

A book of travels written by a countryman will probably 
be more useful, and will certainly be more intere-sting, than one 
of equal merit by a foreigner ; it places us more immediately 
among the scenes he describes ; things, which would strike us 
as most strange, appear so to him, and the community of feel- 
ing which exists between us and the author prepares us to re- 
fer manners, men, and things to the same standard. In read- 
ing the works of those who have been bred up under institu- 
tions different from ours, and in a different state of society, 
especially works which dwell so much on domestic and familiar 
topics as books of travels, we are often not sure that we rightly 
understand the author, that he measures things by the same 
scale that we should, that he does not think highly of what 
would seem mean to us, that he does not approve or excuse 
what we should condemn. We are not sure that he does not 
pass over a thousand things, which would strike us as pecul- 



